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THE AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 



Reproductive processes have so far ad- 
vanced in the last few years that many of 
the best things in Art can be shown in the 
form of reproduction at moderate cost. The 
bronze reproduction of statuary, Roman 
implements and the like from the Naples' 
Museum, electrotype reproductions of sil- 
ver ware, jewelry and other forms of art 
in metal, can now be obtained. The indus- 
trial arts, so-called, should have an equal 
place with the fine arts, so called, in such 
museums, but particularly where they are 



located in an industrial community. * * * 
I have in my hands a list of a number of 
art museums and like institutions now in 
existence in the United States. It may 
surprise you to know that the number on 
my list runs up to one hundred and nine- 
teen." 

Thus this new association of the Amer- 
ican Art Annual with the Federation of 
Arts is most fortunate and cannot fail to 
add to the already well perfected material 
enclosed in the covers of this good book. 



Jo Davidson's "La Terre'' 



By THE EDITOR 



THERE has recently been added to 
the permanent collection of the 
Hackley Gallery, Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, a statue called "La Terre," made by 
the American sculptor, Jo Davidson, who 
did the work while recently abiding in 
Paris. Davidson is still a young man, who 
seeks to express certain sentiments rather 
than literal transcripts of the nature before 
him. He abhors prettiness, seeking rather 
to give the impression of strength. He 
trains with the Post-Impressionists, aban- 
doning the traditions of Greek art in a very 
large manner, seeking not for carefully bal- 
anced, graceful lines but to create an im- 
pressionism of massiveness of form, often 
rude and always self contained and self 
enveloped; conscious of itself. 

Like all impressionism, this statue makes 
no distinct statement. There is insisted 
upon a play of the imagination by each 
one who studies it, and we are obliged to 
build up various theories as to its exact 
meaning. It impresses us as being full of 
meaning. There is not a tame line in it, 
in fact, it is the reverse of placid. Greek 
art is made beautiful but is intentionally 
without much human expression. This 
statue is extraordinarily alive and imbued 
with suppressed emotion. None of us 



knows exactly what has caused the figure 
to curl its arms about the torso or lay its 
head down on the shoulder. What causes 
the evident intensity of attitude? No one 
can tell us absolutely. Perhaps Art should 
always be thus obscure and not too mani- 
fest. Perhaps we should always be forced 
to wonder and grope about in its presence. 
This cannot be popular art because the ma- 
jority of people look upon Art as some- 
thing interesting to pass the time with. 
Popular art is always easy to understand, 
always instantly apparent, never calling for 
explanation, and, consequently, liable to be 
stupid, soon tiresome, incapable or rekin- 
dling our enthusiasm already commencing 
to cool. The art which suggests much but 
tells us nothing absolutely holds the at- 
tention through years of close companion- 
ship. 

When we meet Davidson face to face 
and ask that he specify his purpose, tell 
us of the meaning of his work, and why 
he treats it as he does, why this statue 
has the arms and hands hugging the torso, 
and why the head is found on the shoulder, 
as if to suggest a certain self contained ef- 
fect, he would dodge the question, per- 
haps. But were he in the mood to talk, 
there might come forth a torrent of words 
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"LA. TERRE" 
By Jo Davidson 

fascinating, full of interest, sense and sug- 
gestiveness. But we should still have to 
put our own interpretation on the statue. 
It is not at all certain that, at the next 
interview, his thoughts would run in the 
same channels, or leave on us the same im- 
pression that the first talk did. He is an 
impressionist in his speech as well as in 



his sculpture, always making a powerful 
impression of some sort. Is Mr. David- 
son then one of those who talks and sculp- 
tures in a haphazard kind of a way, not 
even himself knowing what he is doing? 
Not at all. Each one of his works has a 
hidden meaning of a very profound kind 
which suggests all sorts of things. I sus- 
pect it is the genius of the man that brings 
these results and there cerainly is in genius 
a something or other which never comes 
to the ordinary artist, no matter how well 
he has been schooled. I suspect that all 
this has but little literary virtue, that it 
would be difficult to move our hearts with 
words as he moves us by form, and that is 
why I am ready to declare that impression- 
ism with some geniuses has a value that 
we cannot measure. Impressionism in the 
hands of the ordinary trained painter or 
sculptor may not be very wonderful, when 
that is not present which we call genius, 
because we have no other name for it. 
The unexplainable suggestiveness of this 
composition holds our interest, just as 
thousands of the phenomena of nature en- 
trance us. We all see the unexplainable vi- 
tality of electricty, and are perpetually in- 
terested in it. But, after all, what is elec- 
tricity and how shall we explain it? None 
of these things becomes tiresome as a 
pretty picture may, because we are only al- 
most able to solve the riddle. 

Herein lies the fascination of impres- 
sionism ; never verbose, its silence is golden. 

Of the statue itself, I said that it aban- 
doned, classicism. In one sense this is 
true, but, again, there is in it an element 
of Greek art, that is, its lines are composed 
according to Greek traditions while its gen- 
eral sentiment avoids the refinements of 
the classics, giving us brutal strength not 
unlike that of Michel Angelo's figures on 
the Medici tomb. To spend a moment in 
analyzing the lines; we have one long 
curved line down the figure's right side, 
from the top of the head to the right foot, 
broken only by the right shoulder. That is 
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full of philosophy as difficult to understand 
as the statue itself and, at the same time, 
the main basic line, holding the figure. On 
the left side, from the top of the head, falls 
a line to the left elbow, which points 
across the body to the left thigh. Over 
against the straightness of the right leg 
comes the deep hollow of the left knee. 
Please don't consider these few lines as 
dry reading, because the virtues of the 



statue depend very much on understanding 
these relations. The tangled lines of the 
arms and collar bone contrast with the sim- 
ple massiveness of the legs and feet. The 
lower half of this figure of "The Earth" is 
earthy. In considering all these things, 
giving them the thought that they deserve, 
we are satisfied that Davidson is a genius, 
and, like all geniuses, he must have a great 
deal of our best thought. 



Sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 



By ANNA L. BOOTH 



THE sculptural plans of the- Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 
now revealed, in part, by photo- 
graphs of scale models, have been devel- 
oped as a result of the co-operative work 
of a number of America's foremost sculp- 
tors. The most vital period in the artistic 
development of a great universal exposi- 
tion is that which comes at the beginning 
of the architects', sculptors' and painters' 
conferences. In the plan adopted the sculp- 
ture, the architecture, the illumination, and 
the painting have been developed into a 
harmonious ensemble. 

The sculpture is remarkable for its im- 
agery and its vigor, for its realism and its 
artistic quality. The designs have been 
modeled to scale with the huge exhibit 
palaces. The sculptors have done, perhaps, 
more preliminary work than has ever been 
undertaken in the preparation of this most 
artistic phase of a world's exposition; they 
have worked in close accord with the ar- 
chitects to determine the scale by which 
the sculptural composition is to be brought 
into consonance with the architecture. 

Models of the sculpture will soon be re- 
produced upon the exposition grounds, un- 
der the direction of Mr. A. Stirling Calder, 
the Acting Director of Sculpture, who is 
associated in the work with Mr. Karl Bit- 
ter, Director of Sculpture. The works of 



Mr. Bitter and Mr. Calder have received 
international recognition, and in planning 
the execution of the sculptural designs, 
they secured the assistance of men skilled 
in particular kinds of sculpture and who 
have won great fame through the delin- 
eation of varied themes. Among the sculp- 
tors to whom has been entrusted this im- 
portant work are Albert Jaegers, Furio 
Piccirilli, A. Stirling Calder, Leo Lentelli, 
Robert I. Aitkin, Adolph A. Weinman, Isa- 
dore Konti, Evelyn Beatrice Longman, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Douglas Til- 
den, Gutzen Borglum, H. A. MacNeil, 
James E. Fraser, Charles C. Rumsey, Haig 
Patigian, Paul Manship. 

When the sculptors began to plan their 
work they had as an inspiration an under- 
taking which has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the world for centuries. In the 
opening of the Panama Canal they saw the 
final result of four centuries of effort to 
secure a passageway between the oceans. 
And they have told the story in their work. 
Figures of the early explorers of the 
oceans, groups symbolizing the effort to 
pierce the rocky backbone of the conti- 
nents, masses of glorified workmen — the 
human bulwarks of the canal — colossal rep- 
resentations of struggle and achievement. 
We illustrate many of the dramatic themes 
inseparably associated with the search for 



